LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
without supplying any proof, is worthless as an exponent
of history. Leading English statesmen in Ireland at that
time were the objects of ceaseless and malevolent criticism.
Two of Ireland's national heroes, Grattan and Emmet, as
well as Archbishop Troy, have left on record their apprecia-
tion of the mildness and clemency of the Hardwicke
Administration: but to injure men against whom a
personal grievance was nourished by writing a book in
which their characters were defamed and their actions
were misrepresented was a favourite method of revenge
in Ireland. "And the cruel echoes answer through long
years again."
The "thrice refined venom" which is so noticeable in
connection with Lord Redesdale's Chancellorship in most
of the Irish histories renders them valueless to his biographer.
The accusations do not survive critical investigation. It
is, however, impossible to ignore two authors who con-
stantly traduce the Chancellor and impute unworthy
motives to his conduct whenever possible. Plowden's
History of Ireland has already been mentioned. This book
is regarded as a standard work; it is frequently referred to
in the Dictionary of National Biography, and is quoted by
most writers of the time as an authentic source of informa-
tion.
Plowden was an Englishman, educated by the Jesuits at
St.-Omer, who acquired notoriety as a political writer
and a bitter opponent of Pitt. We are told that he went to
Ireland for the first time in 1800 and his Historical Review of
the State of Ireland was published in 1803. Grattan in
acknowledging a gift of this book says: "You are one of
the very few Irish historians who have ventured to deal
in the commodity called Truth and you have done so like
a man, with vigour and ability against the tide of power
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